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the North, both Douglas and Pierce being Northern
men, and both being indispensable to secure its pas-
sage. Francis P. Blair, of Missouri, a competent witness,
expressed the opinion that a majority of the Southern
senators were opposed to the measure at first and were
coerced into it by the fear that they would not be sus-
tained at home if they refused an advantage offered to
them by the North.1

The Nebraska Bill passed the Senate by a majority of
22, and the House by a majority of 13. The Democratic
party of the North was cleft in twain, as was shown by the
division of their votes in the House: 44 to 43. The bill
would have been defeated had not the administration
plied the party lash unmercifully, using the official pa-
tronage to coerce unwilling members. In this way did
President Pierce redeem his pledge to prevent any revival
of the slavery agitation during his term of office.

When the bill actually passed there was an explosion in
every Northern State. The old parties were rent asunder
and a new one began to crystallize around the nucleus
which had supported Birney, Van Buren, and Hale in
the elections of 1844,1848, and 1852. Both Abraham Lin-
coln and Lyman Trumbull were stirred to new activities.
Both took the stump in opposition to the Nebraska Bill.

Trumbull was now forty-one years of age. He had
gained the confidence of the people among whom he
lived to such a degree that his reelection to the supreme
bench in 1852 had been unanimous. He now joined with
Gustave Koerner and other Democrats in organizing the
Eighth Congressional District in opposition to Douglas
and his Nebraska Bill. Although this district had been
originally a slaveholding region, it contained a large infu-

1 Letter to the Missouri Democrat, dated March 1, 1856, quoted in P.
Ormon Ray's Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, p. 232.of
